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THE REVOLUTIONARY ELEMENTS 
OF SOCIETY. 


Principal K.G. Maeser spoke on the 
above subject before a meeting of the 
Polysophical Society, April 23. The 
speaker drew a parallel between the 
state of society previous to the French 
Revolution, and the present condition of 
affairs, by quoting the saying of the 
French courtiers of the former period, 
“Apres nous le deluge,’’ and the common 
talk now extant in Paris, ‘‘We are danc- 
ing upon a voleano.’’ These apprehen- 
sions were shown to be however not 
confined to the French nation, but to be 
noticeable in all so-called civilized coun- 
tries. The Nihilists of Russia, Com- 
munists of France, Socialists of Ger- 
many, Black Hand Societies of Spain, 
Dynamiters of Ireland, and other secret 
societies all over the world, were allud- 
ed to as factors in the great process of 
social integration, a parrallel to which 
can be found only in the final decay of 
the Roman Empire at the beginning of 
the Middle Ages. It was shown, too, 
that these revolutionary factions were 
not the only agencies of disturbance,even 
not the most powerful, as the general 
conditions and tendencies of the scien- 
tific, political, and religious spheres, 
which though more subtile are yet more 
irrisistible, were hastening the crisis. 
It was stated that the scientific teach- 
ings of to-day were calculated to disin- 
tegrate ideas that have heretofore con- 
stituted the cement of our social fabric, 
and to undermine the fundamental 


principles of religion, inasmuch as the 
development of morality, keeps not pace 
with the rapid growth of modern ideas. 
The struggle between capital and labor, 
the rich and the poor, the privileged 
classes and the ‘‘common herd’’becomes 
flercer from day to day. In New York 
there was recently held a celebration of 
the ‘‘heroes and martyrs’’ of the future 
social order,at which were seen the wild 
faces of rabid destructionists, and there 
were heard orators of various countries, 
pouring forth their grievances against 
society in fiery eloquence which demon- 
strated the deep root which these prin- 
ciples had taken, and their wide dis- 
tribution among the nations. Young 
maidens in white and red decorated with 
wreaths of flowers the portraits of regi- 
cides, executed communists, and ter- 
rorists of the French Revolution. 

These phenomena show that the revo- 
lutionary elements have emerged from 
the phase of the fanciful, the re- 
diculous and the insignificant, into the 
arena of public action, and they 
have to be counted by statesmen and 
philosophers, by the pulpit and the 
press, as factors in the inevitable crisis 
to come. The floods are rising, and no- 
body can foresee the end. The Saints of 
of God can calmly await the issue, for 
neither the cunning of the statesman, 
the condition of the philosopher, nor 
the influence of the rich, control their 
destinies; these have been marked out 
by a higher hand; and the embryo of 
new statesmanship, new civilization 
and new social order lies in the Gospel 
of Christ. 
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THE LANGUAGE COURSE. 


—— 


That the cultivation of ‘the expression 
_ of thought has to be conducted in exact 
proportion to the cultivation of the for- 
mation of thought, has been realized by 
all educators; and upon this principle 
were directed the minds of the teachers 
of this Academy,when they drew up the 
plan for our Language Course. 

The study of our Mother-tongue in all 
its essential ramifications,occupies there- 
fore that pre-eminence in the whole 
course which its importance so impera- 
tively demands.-A judicious grading in 
the Reading exercises, commensurate 
with the intellectual capacity of the schol- 
ars, not only in regard to mere phonetic 
and elocutionary requirements, but also 
to the subject matter itself,had been the 
leading feature in this particular study ; 
so that by the variety of exercises the 
student may become qualified for 
creditable recitative reading on the one 
hand, and ior intelligent private reading 
on the other. The students have ret 
ceived in Composition and Grammar 


fy 


such practical training as will enable 
them to speak and write in the various. 
practical applications of thelr mother- 
tongue, and thus become acquainted 
with commercial, literary, scientific, and 
other styles of composition, as well as 
fluent and correct speaking. Text books 
in Elocution, Rhetoric, Grammar, Pho- 
netics and Orthography have been used 
in connection with other appropriate 
matter, so that the teachers’ scope, and 
the student’s opportunity may be cor- 
respondingly increased. 

The study in Foreign Languages con- 
sists in instruction in Spanish, German, 
and French, the classes in each of which 
are attended by a comparatively small 
number as the nature of the case would 
lead one to expect; but experience has 
shown that what is lacking in number, 
is gained in progress, and several stu- 
dents have left the Academy with con- 
siderable familiarity with these lan- 
guages, especially with the Spanish and 
German, which have been taught by 
native instructors. 


The Classics, viz: Latin and Greek, 
have been pursued by a number every 
year. Cesar, Sallust, and Cicero formed 
the themes of the Latin course; whilst 
the instruction in Greek has not thus 
far been carried beyond the First Book. 
In regard to the advantages derived 
from the »study of the Classics, this 
Academy adheres to the views expressed 
by John Stuart Mill and others, urging 
their importance in the pursuit of higher 
studies. Regarding the pronounciation 
of the Latin, we follow the example of 
the modern school, and have adopted 
the Continental in preference to the 
English method. 


The Faculty look with satisfaction up- 
on this part of their acadeniical labors, 
and are supported therein by the gen- 
eral progress and spirit of their stu- 
dents. | ' 
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SOME REMARKABLE PLANTS. 


The above title formed the subject of 
alecture by President J. E. Talmage, 
before the Society on the evening of the 
23d inst. The remarks of the speaker 
were illustrated by numerous black- 
board drawings and diagrams. 

Many plants seem remarkable to us 
because they are odd. Thus the ordin- 
ary yeast plant, Torula Cerivisiae, ap- 
pears under the microscope as an oval 
and colorless granule. These Torulae 
may be single, or connected in strings 
like threaded beads, each granule hay- 
ing an average diameter of 1-3000 inch. 
The value of yeast in fermentation is 
the result of the increasing of these little 
plants in the yeast substance. 

The faint green scum seen on rain 
water pools is composed of myriads of 
minute plants, each somewhat pear- 
shaped, and provided with a couple of 
cilia, or hair-like arms by which it is 
enabled to swim with tolerable rapidity 
through the water. This form is called 
Protococcus Pluvialis, and is undoudtedly 
a plant, although the power of active 
locomotion appears a strange property 
of plants. This peculiar little organism 
is commonly of a bright green color, 
though sometimes tinged with red; and 
an allied species, Protococcus Nivalis, is 
usually of a full red tint, and has given 
rise to the superstitious stories of red 
snow, and bloody bread, by making its 
sudden appearance in large numbers on 
freshly fallen snow, or upon the pantry 
shelves. Many other forms as remark- 
able as the one referred to can be found 
in all ditches and pools during the warm 
season. 

A patch of the common mould which 
grows so luxuriantjy on damp bread, old 
boots, and preserved fruits, proves on 
examination to be a ‘fairy forest of a 
wondrous growth. Roots, or hyphae 
penetrate into the substance upon which 


the mould is growing, and from these 
arise stems, each bearing on the top 
a spore case, greatly resembling the 
seed box of the ordinary poppy. These 
cases break when ripe and so scatter the 
contained spores. The commonest 
moulds belong to the forms Penicillium 
and Mucor. 


Among the higher forms, the Pitcher- 
plants stand prominent in peculiarity of 
form. One of the best known is the 
Nepenthes which is found in swampy 
regions of East India, China and the 
Malay Archipelago. The midrib of the 
leaf extends beyond the blade and 
widens out into a cylindrical vessel fitted 
with a hinged lid. This ‘‘pitcher’’ con- 
tains a liquid, in which numerous in- 
quisitive insects are continually being 
drowned; and there is little doubt that 
their decaying bodies are of service in 
nourishing the plants. The tropical 
regions of America furnish two other 
forms of Pitcher-plants, the Sarracenia 
or ‘‘Huntsman’s Horn,’ and the Dar- 
lingtonia. In these, the cup is formed 
of the leaf stalk, developed into a thin 
blade, the edges of which are united. 
The true leafis small and serves asa 
cover to the pitcher. The Tree-pines, 
or Tillandsias of tropical lands are en- 
titled to rank as Pitcher-plants, since 
the leaves are dilated at the base into a 
cavity capable of holding more than a 
pint of fluid. The common Teazle, Dip- 
sacus Sylvestris, is a near approach to a 
pitcher, as the opposite leaves are unit- 
ed at the base to. form a sort of basin 
within which a half pint of rain and dew 
often collects. The Sensitive-plant 
claims notice among peculiar plants. 
This name applies to certain. species of 
the Mimosa family, whose leaves possess 
the property of irritability. The pinnae 
shrivel and shrink when touched, and 
rougher handling causes the whole leaf 
to droop as if withered. 
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However, the palm for curiosity of 
structure among plants, must be award- 
ed to the so-called ‘‘carnivorous plants.’’ 
The Venus’ Fly-trap, Dionaca Muscipula, 
isa very small plant growing in Ameri- 
can marshes as far north as N. Carolina. 
The leaves spring directly from the 
root, each being supported upon a long 
winged stalk. The leaf-bladeis divided 
into halves,which are fringed with hairs, 
and hinged together. Along the centre 
are three short, stiff, and highly irrita- 
ble hairs. When touched by an insect, 
the sensitive lobes suddenly close, ef- 
fectually imprisoning the luckless visi- 
tor. A number of glands on the leaf- 
surface secrete an acid fluid which has 
tre power of digesting the body of the 
insect, after which the matter is absorb- 
ed, and the lobes re-open. The leaf re- 
mains closed for a period varying from 
nine to twenty-four days, and is not 
sensitive for a short time after re-open- 
ing. Other examples of insect-eating 
plants are found in the Sundews, espe- 
cially the Round-leaved Sundew Drosera 
Rotundifolia. The surface of the little 
leafis covered with red filaments, each 
tipped wtth a small knob. The presence 
of a insect moving over the leaf, causes 
the filaments to bend downward and 
hold the intruder fast. The body is di- 
gested and absorbed, essentially as in 
the former example. The common Blad- 
der-wort or Utricularia of the ponds 
has tiny bladders on its leaves, which 
serve to buoy up and float the plant. 
Aquatic insects, and even small fishes 
force their may into the bladder,through 
a small valve which opens only inward, 
and when once inside the animal is safe- 
ly caught. Here sooner or later, it dies, 
and yields its decaying substance to the 
support of the plant. Carp-breeders are 
said to regard the Utricularia as an ex- 
tensive destroyer of young fish. 


U. 8. SYSTEM OF SURVEYS OF 
GOVERNMENT LANDS, 


Was the subject of alecture by Instructor 
J. E. Booth, before the meeting of the 
Civil Government Section, April 25th. 
The following is a brief synopsis of what 
was said: 

Gunter’s chain which is the standard 
of measurment, consists of 100 links of 
7.92 inches each, making the chain 66 
feet or 4rods long. Calculations of land 
areas are much easier made by chains 
and links, than by rods, there being 10 
square chains inlacre. Multiplication 
of chains by chains, and the removal of 
the decimal point one place to the left 
gives the product in acres. The least 
legal subdivision in agricultural lands, 
is 40 acres, or 20 chains square, unless 
the land borders on a lake, large river, 
or mountain, when frequently the frac- 
tions are called lots and are not of de- 
finite size. The most common legal sub- 
division is a quarter section or 40 chains 
square, containing 160 acres; the next 
above isasection, 80 chainsor1 mile 
square, containing 640 acres. Sections 
are numbered from 1 to 36 inclusive in 
each township, commencing with thé 
section in the N. E. corner. Town- 
ships are numbered N. S. EK. and W. 
from the S$. E. corner of the Temple 
Block in Salt Lake City, the meridian 
running through that point being known 
as the Salt Lake Meridian. The Town- 
ship lying in the six-mile square, whose 
N. W. corner is at that described .point 
iscalled Township 1 South of Range 1 
Kast, Salt Lake Meridian. Following 
corners are at that point, viz: N. wW. 
cor. of Sec. 6, T. 1, 8S. of R.1E.; the 
N. E. cor. of Sec. 1; T. 1S. of R.1 W. 
the 8. E. cor. of Sec. ‘36, T.1N. of R. 
1 W. and the S. W. cor. of Sec. 31, T. 1, 
N. of R. 1 E. Sections 16 and 86 in each 
Township are designated as school sec- 
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tions; andas soon as Utah becomes a 
a State, her schools will have the bene- 
fit of these lands. 

Every male citizen of the United States 
over 21 years of age, and every female 
citizen over that age, unmarried ora 
widow, is entitled to enter in the Goy- 
ernment Land Office, a quarter section 
as a homestead, and the same amount 
under the pre-emption laws. The fol- 
lowing. isa diagram of a township in 
sections. 


6 5 4 3 2 1 
7 8 9 10 1h 12 
18 17 16 15 14 18 
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SCHILLER AND GOETHE. 


The Polysophieal Society was favored 
at its last meeting with a lecture by 
Principal K. G. Maeser on the above 
subject. As the classic nations of anti- 
quity had their literary coryphei, who 
are still considered as the prototypes of 
rhetorical perfection, so more modern 
times can boast no less of productions 
that claim a place in the temple of im- 
mortal fame. Italy, Spain, France, Eng- 
land, and Germany have taken their 
stand upon so high a level of literary 
culture, that they may justly be called 
the classic nations of modern. times. 
The Dantes of Italy, the Camerons of 
Spain and the Racinies of France are 
taking their place in the hall of glory 
alongside the Shakespeares and Miltons 
of England, and of the Goethes and 
Schillers of Germany. These great cen- 
tral orbs have each a multitude of lesser 
lights revolving around, them, or follow- 
ing in their wake, while new constella- 


* 

tions appear on the horizon of futurity, 
who, in their due time will reach the 
zenith, and there shine with a splendor 
not accredited to them at present. 
Among those whose works constitute 
the record of their imperishable great- 
ness, are the twin-stars of German poe- 
try, equal in their eminence of light 
above all others, different from each 
other in their individualities—Schilier 
and Goethe. 

Both, commencing their career and 
attaining to the height of their literary 
greatness during the last century, were 
more than any others the precursors 
and pioneers of that development of 
free thought, metaphysical speculation, 
and refined taste, for which German 
culture has become so distinguished. 
Although immediately preceeded, con- 
temporaneously accompanied, and close- 
ly follov ed by numbers of men of genius 
amoug their countrymen, these two 
have maintained an originality never 
jeopardized by successful imitation, or 
obscured by meritorious competition. 

But what a marked difference in their 
individualities!] While Schiller warms 


* the hearts of his readers by the effulgent 


rays of the fiery inspiration within him, 
Goethe stands on the firmamentof ob- 
jective reflection, throwing forth calm, 
clear, and undisturbed, the light of his 
wonderful genius. While Schiller enters 
upon his poetic mission with the fervor 
of an inspired artist, Goethe follows his 
calling in the manner of a contempla- 
tive philosopher. Was Schiller open to 
the criticism of being too ardent an en- 
thusiast in representing men as they 
ought to be, so was Goethe not free 
from the charge of being too much ofa 
self-sufficient censor of men as they are. 
Schiller being pre-eminently a German 
poet, is endeared to the German nation 
by representing in the spirit of his works 
the noblest characterstics of his nation; 
Goethe, aspiring te the dignity of a cos- 
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7 
mopolitan philosopher, has earned the 
admiration of the whole civilized world, 
by taking the keynote for all com- 
positions from topics not depending on 
any special time or nation for apprecia- 
tion, 

The remarks of. the lecturer were il- 
lustrated throughout by well chosen 
quotations from the works of these great 
authors ;:and exhaustive explanations of 
all points of interest were made. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


A great deal of late has been said up- 
on this subject. But theterm, perhaps, 
is not familiar to all, so we will first give 
its definition. Civil Service is a general 
name for the duties rendered to and 
paid for by the Government. 

Many thousands of persons in the 
United States are now upon the civil 
service list, and the number has steadi- 
ly increased since the formation of our 
present government. It has been as- 
serted—and with considerable truth— 
that, during the reigi of the party 
recently in power, offices have multipli- 
ed exceedingly, with extravagant ap- 
propriations of public money following. 
Besides this, it is said that the labor per- 
formed by Government employees is not 
commensurate with the salaries paid. 

Owing to this state of affairs, the gen- 
eral public has for years been crying for 
a reform. Accordingly, politicians of 
both parties have promised retrench- 
ment. President Cleveland, however, 
at the head of the Democratic party, is 
just now taking a more decided step to- 
ward Civil Service Reform than any of 
his predecessors. He has already made 
a good begining, and will probably keep 
it up along the whole list. 

Civis. 


Paper money,is more valuable than 
coin; because you double it when you 
put it in the pocket, and when you take 
it out you find it increases. 


An interesting experiment is being 
tried in the English schools, to show 
with what success, elementary 
scientific instruction: can be imparted 
tovery young children. For this pur- 
pose a peripatetic teacher is employed. 
who goes from school to school in the 
town, carrying his apparatus with him. 
The implements are exceedingly simple, 
most of them being of a special con- 
struction as devised by the projector of 
the plan. The progress of the experi- 
ment will be watched with interest; for 
itis an important departure from the 
ordinary plan, since it has been custom- 
ary in general to introduce no form of 
science below the grade of the high- 
school. The employment of one instruc- 
tor for a number of schools is a wise step. 
Good science-teachers are not easily 
found,and one who does reach excellence 
in his profession, should be made the 
most of. The attempt is being made in 
America to employ peripatetic specialists 
in higher education, ‘‘Instead of putting 
a single overworked teacher in charge of 
all possible sciences in a high-school, 
specialists might be found who would 
go from school to school, and carry with 
them an enthusiasm which it is impos- 
sible to feel for a very wide range of sub- 
jects.’’ 

Coleridge says, ‘Some readers are 
like the hourglass—their reading is as 
the sand. Itruns in and runs out, but 
leaves not a vestige behind. Some are 
like a sponge, which imbibes everything, 
and returns it in the same state, only a 
little dirtier. Some are like a jelly-bag, 
which allows all that is pure to pass 
away, and retains only the refuse and 
dregs. The fourth class may be com- 
pared to the slave of Golconda, who, 
casting away all that is worthless, pre- 
serves only the pure gems.’ 


Se 


A smooth sea never makes a skillful 


' mariner. 
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La Nature in arecent number reters 
to an interesting discovery made in the 
town of Blois, France, of a living toad 
enclosed in a flint block. A large block 
of stone was brought to the surface by a 
party of well-diggers; and upon. break- 
ing it acavity was observed in which 
was found a living toad. The lower part 
or floor of the cavity was exactly mould- 
ed to the shape of the animal’s body. 
The toad appeared perfectly at ease,and 
after remaining on exhibition for several 
weeks, succeeded in effecting its escape 
La Nature give assuranees of the gen- 


tineness of the discovery,and cites other. 


instances which are apparently well au- 
thenticated. Some experiments were 
made by M. Seguin in 1822; in which a 
living toad was enclosed in plaster, and 
aiter ten years the plaster was opened, 
and the toad was found alive, and quite 
lively. There are two theories extant, 
professing to explain such phenomena 
as the above, both of which, however, 
are reckoned unsatisfactory. The first 
supposes that the spawn of the toad 
found its way through a crevice into the 
cavity, and then developed; and the sec- 
ond claims the rock to have hardened 
from a gelatinous condition after the toad 
had become encased. 


eS 


An interesting surgical operation was 
recently performed in the Bellevue hos- 
pital, New York. A healthy young man 
attempted suicide by shooting himself 
while lying on his back, with a pistol 
held in contact with his forehead. Dr. 
Fluhrer, who operated in thé case, had 
the scalp shaved, and then proceeded at 
once to enlarge the bullet hole in the 
skull, and afterward to probe for the 
bullet, in the brain itself. An opening 
was made in the back of the skull at.a 
point indicated by the direction of the 
probe, and through this the bullet was 
successfully, extracted. .A small rubber 
tube was attached to the end.of the 


ea 
probe which projected at the back, and 
then was drawn through the brain by 
the removal ofthe probe. The tube was 
left in the brain for drainage purposes. 
The operation lasted about four hours, 
the greater part of the time being spent 
in stopping cerebral bleeding. The pa- 
tient is reported now as fully recovered ; 


a slight weakening of the memory which 


was observable after the operation has 
entirely disappeared, and no derange- 
ment of any mental function is observa- 
ble. 


Some investigations are reported in 
progress, witha view to determining 
whether there may not be a law of rela- 
tion between the color and flavor in 
fruits and vegetables. It is noticeable 
that in onions, tomatoes, raspberries 
and some other fruits, a white, or light- 
colored flesh is of a milder and more 
delicate flavor, than exists in dark col- 
ored kinds of the same fruit; and also 
that vegetables are ‘‘blanched’’ to 
modify the flavor. It is evident there- 
fore, that if thé color of the flesh of the 
fruit has a direct relation to its tender- 
ness and flavor, we have a valuable 
guide in the work of selection. If by 
whitening the flesh of one fruit we can 
modify iis rank acidity and hardness, 
andif by darkening the flesh: of another 
already too insipid and tender, we can 
heighten its flavor and increase its firm- 
ness, we have gained a great advantage 
towards rendering the products of Na- 


- ture subservient to our wants. 


Spring begins astronomically with the 
vernal equinox, i. e. the passage of the 
sun across the equator, after which the 
days in the Northern Hemisphere begin 
to be longer than the nights. This occurs 
March 21st,and the season lasts 92 days. 
Inthe United States March, ‘April and 
May are popularly known as_ spring 
months; in England, February, March 
and April. 
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KERNELS. 


When calling on their sweethearts, 
young men should carry affection in 


their hearts, perfection in their man- | 


ners, and confection in their pockets. 


Increase is the order of Nature. Sow 


an act and you reap a habit, sow a habit- 


and you reap a character; sow a charac- 
ter and you reap a destiny. 


Mere acquired knowledge belongs to 
us only like a wooden leg,and wax nose; 
knowledge attained by means of thinking 
resembles our natural limbs, and is the 
only kind that really belongs to us. 


A Liverpool merchant who died sud- 
denly left in his desk ‘an important let- 
ter written to one of his correspondents. 
His sagacious clerk, seeing the necessi- 
ty of sending the letter, wrote at the 
bottom, ‘‘P.S:—Since writing the above 
I have died.’’ 


The word April is derived from the 
Roman name for the month, viz: Aprilis, 
which was taken from apierire, to open, 
because it was the season when the 
buds began to open. The Anglo-Saxons 
called it Ooster, or Easter-month, and 
the Dutch call it still, Grass-month. 
The practice of sending one on a useless 
errand on the first day of this month, is 
supposed by some to be a relic of some 
heathen custom, whilst others regard it 
as a travesty of the sending ot Christ 
back and forth from Annas to Caiphas, 
and from Pilate to Herod; because this 
scene in Christ’s life was made the sub- 
ject of a miracle-play which during the 
Middle Ages was always performed at 
Easter. The ‘‘April-fool’”? custom ap- 
pears to be universal throughout Europe. 
It is a peculiar coincidence that the 
Hindoos practice similar tricks at their 
Huli Festival which is held on the 31st 
of March. 
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HOME MENTION. 


The Review has been favored with an 
excellent letter of congratulations and 
good wishes from Elder J. M. Tanner, 
now on a mission in Germany. We 
trust his missionary labors will continue 
as successful and pleasant as they have 
thus far been. 


The meetings of Sections A and B of 
the Polysophical Society have been dis- 
continued for the present, and in lieu 
thereof the society will continue to meet 
weekly as a whole during the rest of the 
school year. Section C. will continue 
its sessions. 


The many friends of Bro. J. B. Keeler, 
our Intermediate Department teacher, 
will be pleased to hear that he is rapidly 
recovering fromthe severe attack of ill- 
ness from which he has been suffering 
for a month past. 

Bro. Nels L. Nelson has left for his 
field of missionary labor in the Southern 
States. When last heard from’he was 
in Virginia. Our best and praverful 
wishes are with him. 

Five former students of the Academy 
have left on foreign missions since the 
beginning of the present term, Elders 
Richard J. Nuttall, Joshua Greenwood, 
Orvil Thompson, Edward Clyde, and 
Thomas Butler. The last named is as- 
signed to the United States, the others 
to various parts of Europe. May God 
bless their labors. 

Dr. C. Li. Mitchell believes. that flies 
keep their footing on glass by the aid of 
a dirty-looking sticky fluid poured out 
from the pads of the feet. This opinion 
is strengthened by the fact that glass 
over which flies have frequently walked 
appears soiled; as also the inability 
of a fly to cling to a window pain dusted 
over with flour or slightly moistened, as 
as by being breathed upon. 


We earry a full line of School Books, 
Stationery, ete., among which may be 
found Autograph and Photograph Al- 
bums, Papeteries, Birthday and Visit- 
| ing Cards, Musical Instruments, Sheet 
| Music, Notions, ete., ete. 


$32 B | | Special attention paid to the 


> || tae" N. B.—Students purchasing 


i their supplies of Felt Bros. ean have a 


| 
| 


| neat printed Book Label furnished for 
' all their books 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
Places of Business: 127 Centre 
bre. Street, and opposite B. Y. 
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SCHOOL FURNISHING TREDE,| i / 
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| REED SMOOT. N. C. cancee 


SHOOF & GO., 
wUiolesale and Meteil 2 Bruggists, 
BANK BLOCK, - - PROVO) UTEn 


Dealers in Drugs, Chemicals, Patent Medicines, Fancy and Toilet 
Articles, Druggists’ Sundries, ete., ete. We also carry 
the Largest Stock of 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, SCHOOL BOOKS AND GENERAL SCHOOL NUPCuLES 


South of Salt Lake City. | 
| SPECIAL RATES GIVEN TO STUDENTS, | 
| 


——___—___- ____—_ | 


Prescriptions carefully filled at all hours of the day or night. 
Orders by mail will\reeceive prompt attention. 


Brancu House: First Door north of B. Y. Academy. 
G. A. RICHARDS, Manager. 


The Da Moauhetrng Co many’ + ME MEROANTLG SPARTAN 


IS THE PLACE TO BUY YOUR FAMILY SUPPLIES 


A Full Stock of 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


[ae" Anything not in Stock will be ordered, on the Shortest Notice. 


: 
| 
| 
Always kept on hand at e 
{ 
| 
| 


| STUDENTS desiring anything i in our line will find it to ener 
advantage to give us a oat 


Courteous treatment and fair dealing is our motto. | 


Opposite Court House, - - PROVO CITY. 
J. FE. DUNN, Agent. 
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